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PHRENOLOGY. 





Tuis science is a branch of Materialism, and, as such, as far as 
it rests upon the other branches, or on the roots of Materialism, 
will make its way against all opposition. Its professors err only 
where they make it accord with ill-founded institutions, such, for 
instance, as in finding an organ of religion, when religion itself 
is false and unnatural, wholly founded on chimeras. 

To make a beginning to this subject, it may be as well to say 
to the uninformed in phrenology, that it is the science of mind, as 
far as mind originates with the brain, a developement of the powers 
of the brain. 

Phrenologists describe the dispositions of the individual by 
noticing the form of the brain, as it presents itself under the 
shape of the skull, its local prominences and defects. Thus, the 
seat the organ of love at the bottom of the back part of the skull, 

rin what is technically called the cerebellum. A little higher up 
on the back part of the skull, if prominent, they find the organ 
of a love of progeny, or of children generally, which, in their 
technical phrase, they call the organ of philoprogenitiveness. The 
organs of destructiveness and combativeness, or a disposition to 
destroy and fight, they find in prominences over awd at the back 
ofthe ear. And so on, until they have described every human 
disposition, * 

I must observe, by the way, that the sensual or physical organs 
are all placed in the back part of the head; and those relating to 
good morals and to intellect in the front and upper part. In 
some persons, the one set predominates over the other, produc- 
ing the various extremes of character and conduct. In some, 
there is a defect of both, producing a general apathy and life- 
lessness. In some, a profusion of both, giving energy of charac- 
ter in all matters, and making the individual an object in which 
a struggle is carried on between the moral and intellectual powers 
on the one side, and the physical or sensual powers on the other. 
In all cases, the distinctions of the individual are traced to de- 
fects or to developements in the brain. Such is an outline of 
phrenology. 

Phrenology, as a science, has its societies and its places of 
public resort in various parts of the country. In London, a Mr. 
Deville, a lamp-manufacturer in the Strand, devotes a large por- 
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tion of his time to the promotion of the science, and throws open 
his house on certain days of the week, of which Tuesday is one, 
to all who wish to receive, gratis, a sort of phrenological fortune- 
telling. J use the word fortune-telling comparatively, and in the 
present tense; for Mr. Deville does not pretend to tell the future. 
he describes disposition as he perceives it to be cranially dis- 
played; and in nine cases out of ten he is right. 

On Tuesday last, the 11th instant, I was introduced by a sub- 

scriber to the institution, and received incog. a phrenological ma- 
nipulizing. On en‘ering the apartment set apart for this purpose, 
we found two ladies and two gentlemen, for every thing is done 
publicly; one of the ladies appeared to have been examined, and 
the other was under examination. 
_ The utility of this science may be seen in the circumstance, 
that it explains the cause of certain passions, and puts the indi- 
vidual on a guard against an improper indulgence, by calling the 
moral powers into action against the mere physical or sensual 
powers. Mr. Deville told my friend and myself, that one of the 
young ladies whom he had just examined, though unquestionably 
virtuous, found it a matter of difficulty, from a prevalence of the 
organ of amativeness, or a large cerebellum, to controul it by her 
moral powers. He instanced a similar case, in which he had béen 
called upon to examine the daughter of a Baronet; and he ex- 
pressed a conviction, that the ordinary hysterical fits in females 
arise chiefly from the struggle between the moral powers and the 
unappeased sensations of love. 1 had a clear insight of this mat- 
ter, before I published my littie work on love: and it is on this 
moral ground, that I can successfully defend that publication 
against every thing that the bigots and fanatics, in the old English 
notions on the matter, can say against it: independently too of 
saying aught of the multifarious evils of a consequent kind which 
it is calculated to prevent, such as undesired and injurious preg- 
nancies, infanticides, and the many other undesired consequences 
of the morally desired gratification of the passion of love. 

When it came to my turn to be examined phrenologically by 
Mr. Deville, my friend was very curious, and a little impatient to 
know what he would say of my religious organ, or the organ of 
veneration, as it is now more commonly called. Mr. Deville 
went on giving me credit for all sorts of virtues, except that of 
avarice, or the organ of acquisitiveness, and concluded with say- 
ing that my religious developement was large, that I was not a 
scoffer at religion, or at any thing sacred, and that J possessed every 
religious quality that was useful, merely avoiding that point at 
which wild superstition or fanaticism began. This phrenological 
error was however in some measure qualified by his saying that 
my cranial developement exhibited the disposition that would not 
be satisfied with any sort of evidence as to facts or circumstances 
but that which was either demonstrative or analogical. 
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It is scarcely to be expected, that this infantine science is as 
yet free from errors. I saw instinctively, when it was first made 
known, or when it first began to excite attention in this country, 
that the finding of a religious organ was a religious error. The 
science itself is centred in Materialism, and annibilates by de- 
monstrative proofs all ideas of spirit or human soul, Indeed, the 
phrenologists find the dispositions of other animals in their cra- 
nial developements; thus, at once, rightly putting the whole race 
of animals upon one and the same foundation as to qualities. 
This science will greatly aid the moral powers of mankind, and 
greatly improve their characters in every respect; but in so doing 
it will necessarily be destructive of religion. 

I saw this effect of the science of phrenology at the first view 
of it; but I have thought it wise to be silent for a time, or until it 
had gained something like an establishment in this country. I 
have seen it assailed by some sillily religious people; and 1 nave 
smiled with pity at seeing certain phrenologists attempt to defend 
their science upon religious grounds. Itstrikes at the very source 
of religion, and is a new and invincible proof of the good founda- 
tion of the science called Atheism or Materialism. Phrenology 
admits not of being associated with Deism, or the assertion of the 
existence of a superhuman intelligent being equal to the creation 
of intelligent human beings. It admits not of any idea of spirit 
as distinct from matier. Its doctrine is, that mindis a consequence 
of a certain arrangement of matter, and not independent of mate- 
rial arrangement. 

If any phrenologist can maintain a different view of the science, 
1 invite him to discussion, to shew me on what his view is found- 
ed. If this be not dove, I must hail the phrenologists as my com- 
peers, and the advocates of that kind of Materialism which is 
defined to be Atheism. 

For more minute descriptions of this science, I must refer my 
readers to the books published by the phrenological societies. 
My business here is only to shew that every thing in the shape of 
a science supports the conclusions of the Materialist. Religion, 
with all its institutions, with all its churches as by law establish- 
ed, is ne longer defensible, and must fall before the powers of 
real knowledge, backed by free discussion. The dogma of per- 
sonified spirits is annihilated, and with it the last hope of the reli- 
gionist. It is vain to maintain the dogma of an intelligent God, 
until a demonstration of personified spirit, now disputed, be 
made. 


R, C, 
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TO MR. CARLILE, FOR “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





LETTER II. 


Sir, 

I am satisfied with the note you have subjoined to my first let- 
ter; and I propose to enclose one every fortnight, that you, or 
one of your correspondents, might have a fair opportunity for re- 
plying. I shall avoid prolixity, contenting myself with a selection 
‘of those facts, which, from their novelty and importance, ap- 
pear most deserving of attention; and if you be not satisfied 
with their weight, you will at least be pleased with the frank 
and candid manner in whichI shall meet whatever of force may 
be said against them. 

My object, then, is to prove that the people described by 
Philo were the first Christian societies in Judea and Egypt. 
Please to observe, that this asseition is not new. Eusebius as- 
serts it, in his “‘ Ecclesiastical History,” and has been followed 
by Jerome and others. The fact was admitted by the Catholic 
writers ; but the Protestant denied the truth of it, and boldly 
-charged Eusebius with falsehood. Basnage, in his history of the 
Jews, lib. ii, c. 16. p. 133, attempts to cut it up by the root, by 
‘saying that Philo wrote his treatise on the Esseans and Thera- 
peutee before the birth of Christ. His argument is this. In the 
fourth year of Caligula, Philo was delegated to Rome in behalf of 
the Jews, and wasthen an oldman. This was about seven years 
after the crucifixion of Christ. Philo does not say that he was then 
old, but that he was old, when publishing his book on that lega- 
tion. A fact occurs in it which places this beyond contradiction. 
He speaks of Helicon, an enemy of the Jews at Alexandria, who 
was put to death “‘ by Claudius Caesar for some other base ac- 
tions of which he had been guilty. But these things happened 
afterwards”—De Legatione, vol. ii. p.576. From these words, 
it is clear that Claudius, who reigned thirteen years, was now 
dead, and Philo was writing not less than twenty years after 
the death of Jesus Christ. In the face of this obvious and indis- 
putable fact, now hear what Gibbon says, ‘“ Basnage has ex- 
amined, with the most critical accuracy, the curious treatise of 
Philo, which describes the Therapeute. By proving that it was 
composed as early as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demon- 
strated, in spite of Eusebius (lib. ii. c. 17), and a crowd of mo- 
-dern Catholics, that the Therapeute were neither Christians nor 
monks”—vol. ii. c. 15. Gibbon’s prejudices against Christianity 
led him to Basnage’s side of the question: and here we have a 
striking proof that this celebrated historian asserts with full con- 
fidence, not what is true, but what, however false, he wished to 
‘be true. Jerome, in his “ Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers,” 
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says that Philo had high friendship for the Apostle Peter, having 
met him when a second time on a visit to Rome, in the reign of 
Claudius, and was thence led to publish his “ Defence of the 
Christians in Egypt.” Having thus cleared the ground— 

1. 1 remark, in the first place, that the societies of whom Philo 
speaks were as a sect recent at that time, and acting under the 
influence of some new and powerful principle. They were never 
known or mentioned, till about the middle of the first century ; 
and Philo is the first who has given any account of them; and 
all that is authentically known respecting them, is derived from 
this author, and from Josephus, who wrote his account some 
years after. The writings of the New Testament carry in them 
thi mark of authenticity that, beyond all other genuine works, 
they are interwoven with the circumstances of the times; and 
though we find direct notice of, and latent allusion almost ia 
every page to the Scribes, Pharisecs, Sadducees, Herodians, and 
to other circumstances characteristic of the Jewish nation, no 
notice whatever is taken in them of the Esseans.' Philo states 
their number to be about four thousand ; but it is clear, from his 
statement, that he means only those who were most eminent Chris- 
tians, such as were engaged in disseminating the doctrine and 
discipline of the sect. According to his statement they threw 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt into confusion; and hence, in the 
Acts, they are charged with turning the world upside down. 
The most horrible persecution broke out against them in their 
own country; and yet they carried their system to every place in 
the habitable globe; and, in spite of opposition, “ all men, cap- 
tivated by their integrity and honour united with them as those 
who truly enjoy the freedom and independence of nature, ad- 
miring their communion and liberality, which language cannot 
describe, and which is the surest pledge of a perfect and happy 
life.” Yet they are not even alluded to as a separate people, 
either in the four Gospels, or in the book of the Acts, or in 
the Epistles. This silence is morally impossible, but on the sup- 
position, that they were themselves the people who form the sub- 
ject of the Christian scriptures. The agents in the Evangelical: 
records, like the eyes of the beholder, were always directed to 
the objects before them, and never turned upon themselves. 

2. The people whom Philo describes, do not, it is granted, go 
under the name of Christians. The reason is, that neither Christ, 
nor his Apostles, ever authorised that title; nor is there a single 
instance of any convert among the Jews asSuming it, as a badge 
of his faith. The Apostles, after they became followers of 
Christ, still considered, and called, themselves Jews. In their 


' Because the Esseans were extinct as a sect at the time when the 
books of the New Testament were written, fixing that time, as far as evi- 
dence carries it, to be in the second century.—R. C. 
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epistles, the apostles addressed the converts in different parts un- 
der various appellations, but never as Christians: nor does the 
word occur in the New Testament but three times, and that as 
a subject of discourse. Our Lord, indeed, foretold that his fol- 
lowers would be hated and persecuted for his name sake.—Sce 
John, c. xv. v. 21, and c. xvi. v. 2; and the prediction was soon 
verified by the event. In the Acts of the Apostles we learn that 
certain Jews of Cyrene and Cyprus, joined by Barnabas and Paul, 
preached the gospel at Antioch, addressing themselves to the 
Greeks; and the historian adds, “ And the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a great multitude believed and turned unto 
-he Lord”—Acts, xi. v. 21. It is added, verse 26, ‘* It came to 
pass that they held forth by an edict the disciples as Christians,” 
that is, the Antiocheans stigmatised them by a decree of the 
Council as the followers of a crucified malefactor. Josephus has 
related the conversion of the Greeks nearly in the words of Luke, 
‘‘ The Jews at Antioch were continually bringing over a great 
multitude of Greeks to their worship, and making them a part of, 
themselves” —B. J. lib. 7. e. 33. The Jewish historian holds 
forth the preachers as foreign Jews, whom the history of the Acts 
explains to be Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, the Apostles Paul 
and Barnabas. Josephus adds an incident which fully accoants 
for the origin of the term Christians. ** Then,” says he, ‘a cer- 
tain man, named Antiochus, a ruler of the Jews, greatly honoured 
for the virtues of his father, having assembled the people of An- 
tioch in the theatre, accused his father and other Jews with an 
intention to burn the city in one night; and he delivered up to 
them certain foreign Jews as confederates in this design.” 

The prediction of the fall of Jerusalem given by Christ was 
considered by his early followers as comprehending thé destruc- 
tion of Anti-Christ in general, that is, of all the Anti-Christian 
cities throughout the Roman Empire. Antiochus was a magi- 
strate, and at the head of the refractory Jews; though his own 
father, it seems, took the lead among thi disciples of Jesus. The 
son availed himself of the mistaken notion, that Antioch was 
soon to be destroyed by fire; and having assembled the inhabit 
tants of the town in the public hall, he accused his innocent 
countrymen, and the venerable man to whom he owed his eleva- 
tion, and even bis birth, as harbouring the diabolical design of 
burning the city. The origin of the name may hence be easily 
inferred. Antiochus, wishing to save the Jews in that city, who 
were on the same side with himself, caused an edict to be pub- 
lished, in which he branded the opposite party, namely, the 
disciples of Christ, as incendiaries and hereties, under the new 
and ignominious name of Christians.’ 


; 2 71 cannot see the force of this incident in its application to Ben Da- 
vid’s propdsition.—R. C. . 
8 The reader must have more faith than I have to see the connection of 
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Here we, at once, discover the true temper and character of 
Josephus respecting Christianity. He goes hand in hand with 
the writer of the Acts ; and the stigma which he fixes on the ene- 
mies of the gospel, proves the zeal he felt in its defence.- It is 
observable that, though the people of Antioch called its profes- 
sors Christians, Luke still calls them Jews and Josephus agrees 
with him in so doing, who, moreover, gives the doctrine of 
Christ tae name of the “ Jewish worship.” We are then au- 
thorized to conclude with certainty that the terms Christianity 
and Christians, were at first foreign to the gospel and its profes- 
sors, being invented by enemies for the purpose of reproach, and 
of holding them up as malefactors, deserving, like their master, 
to be put to death. Hence they were always associated under 
that name with murderers and robbers: and the Christian Apo- 
logists, in the second and third centuries, are filled with com- 
plaints of the injustice and cruelty done in this respect to the 
followers of Jesus. The Apostle Peter adverts to the same san- 
guinary treatment; and he thus encouraged the sufferers: “ If 
ye suffer reproach for the name of Christ, happy are ye. But 
let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, 
or a designer upon others; but, ifas a Christian, let him not feel 
shame, but glorify God on this account”—1 Ep. c. iv. v. 16. Pe- 
ter alludes to the language of his divine Master, where he says, 
“‘ Happy are ye, when men revile and persecute you, and say 
all manner of lies against you on my account”— Matt. c. v., v. Ll. 

3. The term Esseans, by which Philo designates the people, he 
describes in Palestine, was interpreted holy men, in allusion to 
the Greek hosios, holy. Philo was evidently not the author of 
this interpretation; and though he adopted it, he thought it 
forced. He knew, however, that such an epithet was characte- 
ristic of that people; and he therefore did not scruple to apply it 
to them, especially as he could not bnt be aware, that the first 
Christian converts were addressed by Paul and others under the 
title of hagioi, saints or holy men, that is, men who in an espe- 
cial manner dedicated themselves to God, and were free from the 
crimes and immoralities imputed to them by their enemies. 
Here, then, we seé the designation uf Esseans, under which they 
are held out to the world by their illustrious advocate, correspond 
in sense precisely with the name by which the followers of Jesus 
were generally distinguished by their friends in Judea. And who 
will deny that, if the description given of them by Philo be just, 
they fully deserved that epithet ? 

4. When our Lord appeared, the religion of the Jews was en- 
cumbered with a load of rites and ceremonies, which necessarily 
confined it to one people. He announced, that it was his object 


the case of Antiochus and his father with the case of the Christians. _ Si- 
milarity of circumstances that is human can be no proof for that which is 
presumed to be superhuman.—l. C. 
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to abolish these encumbrances, and to cause the spirit of this re- 
ligion, which breathed of holiness, piety, and benevolence, under. 
new and more powerful sanctions, to become the religion of the 
world.- His language was ‘“ The hour cometh and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit, and in 
truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a spi- 
rit; and those who worship him should worship him in spirit, and 
in truth”—John, c. iv. v.23. By this distinction, Judaism was 
split into two distinct and even opposite religions—ritual Ju- 
daism, and spiritual Judaism. The former embraced by the 
priests and Pharisees, comprehended the form without the sub- 
stance of Godliness, such as the perpetuity of the temple service; 
the immutable obligation of the ceremonial law; a temporal Mes- 
siah, and universal dominion with the total neglect of the great 
duties of morality. On the other hand, Judaism, as taught by 
Jesus Christ, inculcated moral purity, with the practice of virtue 
in all its branches, from a regard to the will of God, and the hope 
of eternal life, 

The distinction here observed, originated in a new method of 
interpreting the Jewish scriptures. Jesus, and afterwards his 
Apostles, considered these scriptures as containing a spiritual or 
metaphorical sense, under the veil of allegory. They taught 
that the whole volume resembled a human being, having a body 
and a soul; the first they called the flesh ; the other, the spirit 
of the law. This is the source of the terms flesh and spirit, 
which so frequently occur in the epistles of Paul as having a lite - 
ral and metaphorical signification. The teachers of the Gospel, 
overlooking the carnal or literal import, like the body or flesh, as 
of inferior importance, rested on the spiritual meaning, as the 
soul, the essential part of Moses and the prophets.‘ While the 
Scribes and Pharisees degraded the religion of their fathers be- 
low its natural standard, Christ and his followers regarded it as 
an institution, addressing its exterior only to the infancy of reason, 
but expanding from sense to intellection with the progress of so- 
ciety, till the period was ripe for the promised Messiah. In the 
fulness of time the Messiah appeared, rising like the sun in all the 
majesty and mildness of truth. Supported by the power, and.il- 
lumined by the wisdom of God, he drew aside the veil of sense ; 
the twilight of rites and symbols disappeared, and the Gospel 
with life and immortality, emerged into a bright, eternal, day. 
The Apostle Paul complains, that the Jews, who opposed them, 
still read the writings of Moses and the prophets, with a veil 
over their faces. The veil meant was the veil of allegory, which 
he and his brethren were endeavouring to rend asunder.—See 2 


Cor. ¢. iii. v. 14. 
Now this method of interpreting the Jewish writings, necessas 


‘ If this ee of language be allowed, it can have no fixed: 
meaning, aud discussion upon it is useless.—R. C. ! 
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rily exposed Christ to the charge of trampling on the law of 
Moses; of abolishing the religion of the Patriarchs, and intro- 
ducing a new religion. Does he acquiesce in and justify this 
charge? Far from it: his language to those who suspected him 
of violating the law was, “ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law and the prophets; I come not to destroy, but to fulfil 
them;” which means, ‘ Suspect me not to be guilty of innova- 
tion. 1 am come not to tatebdies anew religion, but to reform 
and perfect the old.” To the same purport is the language of 
Paul, when branded as a heretic. If I am “a heretic, I teach 
the heresy of Moses and the prophets.”—See Acts, c. xxvi 

My position is, that the Hebrew believers, with their divine 
Master, aud his Apostles at their head, considered the Gospel 
but as the religion of their forefathers refined and perfected ; and 
that the dispute between them and their enemies among the 
Jews, was not, which was true, Judaism or Christianity ; but 
whether the literal or metaphorical meaning of the Jewish scrip- 
tures constituted the law. As this question goes to the bottom 
of the subject, I will illustrate it by an example from Josephus. 
The passage to which J allude is in J. A. lib. 20. 9, giving an ac- 
count of the death of James. ‘‘ The younger Ananus,” says he 
‘“‘ was made high priest, and being exceedingly rash and daring 
and withal one of the Sadducees, who, above all other Jews, are 
cruel in their judicial sentences, assembled a council of Judges; 
and having brought before them James, a brother of him who is 
called Christ, he accuses him, with certain others, of transgress- 
ing the laws, and had them stoned to death. But the persons 
in the city most authorative and skilful in the laws, were grievously 
offended at these proceedings.” James could have been accused 
of transgressing the law of Moses for no other reason than for 
putting upon its language and institutions the interpretation 
which Jesus had taught his followers.’ Of this we have a direct 
proof in the case of Stephen. See Acts, c. vi. v. 13. Not only 
the persons who suffered with James, but also those who were 
exceedingly grieved at the sentence, who were men of the greatest 
worth and competency in the city, were of the same sentiments 
with the Apostle. Please to observe, Sir, that Josephus is here 
acting the Christian advocate, his object being beyond all doubt 
to justify Christianity, and to bring upon its persecutors, how- 
ever high in rank and office, the odium which they so justly de- 
served: and this he does not on his own authority, but on the 
authority of those to whose competence and skill the greatest de- 
ference was due. 

Now let us suppose the question put to one of the Apostles— 
to Paul for instance, who was the founder of Christianity ? His 


* This is rather an asking of too much, as an inference from the state- 
ment of Josephus, or whoever wrote the passage quoted.—R. S. 
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answer would be, its founders were the Patriarchs, from Noah 
down to the last of the prophets. Christ, he would say, was not 
its founder, but its finisher. -the honourable agent appointed by 
God to carry it to perfection. For this reason, he would add, in 
converting the Gentiles, 1 seek to engraft them not on the stem 
of Christ, but on the stem of Abraham.—See Rom.c. iv. v. 14., — 
and c. xi. v. 24. This would be the answer of Philo, of Josephus, 
and all the Hebrew believers: and the first of these furnishes us 
with an unerring criterion to judge whether the Esseans were the 
disciples of Christ. For he thus lays down their sentiments, 
which form the fundamental principles of the Gospel, and the 
grand characteristic which distinguished its votaries from the rest 
of the Jewish nation. His words are these—‘ The interpreta- 
tion of the sacred writings is made by them in an implied alle- 
gorical sense : for the whole law in the opinion of these men, re- 
sembles a living being; the express literal signification constitut- 
ing the body; while the implied spiritual sense forms the soul of 
their scriptures.” Speaking also of the Therapeute, he says, 
‘¢ They possess the books of those sages, who being the founders 
of the sect, left behind them numerous monuments of the allego- 
rical style. These they use as models of allegory and composi- 
tion; so that they employ themselves not only in mystic contem- 
plation, but compose, in honour of God, psalms and hymns in all 
the variety of measures which the solemnity of religion admits,” 
These sages here meant, were Moses, David, aad the prophets ; 
and a considerable part of Philo’s works consists of treatises ex- 
planatory of the allegorical sense which he puts on the writings 
of these sages, especially on those of Moses. 

I must now, for the fear of being tedious, suspend my argu- 
ment. What I have to say will leave no doubt even on your mind, 
Sir, that the character of the Esseans, g given by Philo, is the cha- 
racter of the Christian converts in Judea.® 


I remain, yours most respectfully, 
BEN DAVID. 


° We have something distinct and intelligible from Philo and Josephus, 
as to what was the character of the: -Esseans ; but we have nothing dis- 
tinct; nothing on good authority, on such authority as that of Philo and 
Josephus, as to what was the character of the first Christians. ‘The books 
of the New Testament are the only authority as to what was the character 
of the first Christians in Judea ; but unfortunately for the position which 
Ben David takes, these books have no authority for being an authority for 
any conclusion.—R. C. 
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NOTICE. 


Our little god, stitched up with its appropriate title, ‘* The God 
of the Jews,” may be had at 3s., or separately at one shilling. 
This will not be the dearest of the kind; and if people will have 
gods, they must pay for them, 

I have no more soiled copies of the first day’s proceedings of 
the Mock Trial, containing the Age of Reason; but finding the 
demand great, I have resolved to sell off the stock of two thou- 
sand at Is. per copy, from a desire to get a more extensive read- 
ing for the Age of Reason. The price of the pamphlet will in fu- 
ture be ls. a copy, and from that price the trade profit will be 
allowed. 

The production of ‘* Good Sense” cannot possibly be delayed 
many days. It is all in type. A desire to improve upon the 
American copy has been the sole cause of the delay. 

Philanthropos’ paper is received, and his proposition will be 
carefully considered. Still it may be well to observe, that the 
Editor is not agreed as to the necessity of new tracts of that 
kind. The multitude but decreases the inturest that a few would 
otherwise maintain. It must be something singularly novel and 
gool to excite an extensive interest as a pamphlet at the present 
time. For free discussion will do and has done much toward the 
abatement of all political excitement. It is ignorance, not know- 
ledge, that is to be excited by a pamphlet. Yet useful tracts will 
continue to do good, in the same ratio as they are read by igno- 
a people. We have already more pamphlets than we can ex- 

ibit. 

As a proof that free discussion has abated political excitement, 
it may be instanced, that the distress of the labouriag people of 
this country was never greater than at this moment, and yet we 
hear nothing of political excitement among them, nothing of plots, 
or insurrections, nothing of seditious demagogues. Notwith- 
standing that we hear of none of these lately usual uproars, there 
18 more ripeness for political change among the people as a whole 
than there was in 1819. They are getting well-informed as to 
the foundation of good government, and nothing ephemeral can 
excite them, as they were excited a few years ago. Further, the 
question of reform has reached the minds of the more dull part 
cf the community, or such as have enough of the necessaries of 
life. They begin to see the impossibility of the procedure’of the 
present system of government, with such a debt and other taxa- 
tion, and such a decreasing means of meeting it, and they antici- 
pate calmly the moment when that system will have exhausted it- 
self. Even the late life and fortune men have discovered that their 
ill-formed thing of agovernment cannot proceed permanently, and 
every where we see them skulking out of the political arena. 
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Our present agent for Manchester is Mr. Joseph Lawton of 
Castlereagh-street, Salford. Business has not been done plea- 
santly of late with Mr. Wheeler, nor was there any prospect of 
improvement. We must make changes in other places, if pay- 
ments do not correspond with the receipt and sale of goods. 





FEAST OT THE GRIDIRON 





On Thursday evening, about sixty of the friends of Mr. Cobbett 
met at the sign of the Arch Duke Charles, to celebrate the 
triumph of the Gridiron. | 

Mr. John Walker in the chair. The Chairman briefly stated 
the object of the meeting, and regretted that miuisters had not 
paid more attention to the predictions of their great political op- 
ponent, and he regretted it the more as he was confident if Mr. 
Cobbett’s advice had been taken, the labourers of this countr 
would not be compelled, as they now are, to crave public cha- 
rity to sustain animal life; neither would seven millions of our 
Irish brethren be kept in bondage, because they thought proper 
to worship their maker according to the dictates of their con- 
science. The following toasts were drank with enthusiasm :— 


Mr. Cobbett, the able asserter of the people’s rights. 

Gold forever, with its true companions, silver and copper. 

Catholic emancipation with civil and religious liberty to all the world. 

A speedy dissolution to the old Lady in Threadneedle-street. 

The land we live in, with an equitable adjustment. 

Greece, and may her rising hopes of liberty be speedily realized. 

Speedy destruction to the Corn Laws. 

John Heys, Mr. Cobbett’s dungeon-proof Bell-man. 

Thomas Paine, and the rights of man, 

Richard Carlile, and free discussion. 

Thomas Jonathan Wooller, the consistent and fearless advocate of the 
rights of the people. 

The Liberty of the Press. 

The Bolton Chronicle. 

Mr. Joseph Hume. 

Lord King. 

Mrs. Cobbett, and family. 


We regret that our limits willnot permit us to give, in detail, 
the various excellent speeches delivered on the occasion. But it 
was truly gratifying to observe men, who move in what are termed 
the lower ranks of society, so ably and so elegantly descant upon 
the evils brought upon the country bya paper currericy, and a vi- 
cious system of Government. We were astonished to hear per- 
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sons, who have to earn their livelihood by weaving, speak fluently 
and sensibly for three quarters of an bour, upon the miseries 
brought upon the land, by the ruinous Corn Laws. History 
was quoted from the days of Charlemagne to the present time, to 
shew the origin and perversion of the tythe system; in short, all 
innovations upon the liberty of the subject, whether civil or reli- 
gious, were traced to their true source, ina style of eloquence, 
that would have been no disgrace to the orators of St. Stephen’s 
Chapei.—Several excellent songs were sung, andthe greatest 
harmony prevailed throughout the evening. About 12 o’clock, 
the company separated, highly gratified with the evening’s amuse- 
ment.— Bolton Chronicle. 





STEWART’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE VI. 


The subject of my next Lecture will be the discipline of the faculty of imagina- 
tion, to prove that it is nothing but a copyist, or discoverer of hidden things 
and relations, and not their Creator, as is generally supposed. Also, the discipline 
of the faculty of fancy, as clearly distinct from that of imagination, being a creative 
power of the mere actions of thought, without any archetypal objects, and conse- 
quently shades, phantasms, and nothings. 


ON THE FACULTY OF IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 


Tue discrimination I am going to exhibit between these two fa- 
culties, will, no doubt, excite a natural suspicion in my hearers 
of those fanciful distinctions of all metaphysicians, that have no 
real differences but in the cobweb tissue of their eerial systems. 

The chief object of these lectures being to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of all metaphysics (the existence of power independent of 
matter) it would not be justifiable to suspect my doctrines of 
employing those very artifices which it is their purport to expose 
and confute. 

The important distinction I propose to establish, would, if de- 
monstrated, effect by itself a very considerable discipline of hu- 
man intellect, because it wonld guard the mind against the inroad 
of its most influential and dangerous error. 

Iam happy to present you this important distinction of the 
two faculties of imagination and fancy ina simplicity of form that 
excludes all influence of sophistry and verbal artifice. 

The word imagination is taken from the Latin tmago, an image, 
signifying a copy, or resemblance of an original thing. 

The word fancy is borrowed from the Greek phantasia, signi- 
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fying an arbitrary action of thought, without copy, original or 
object. 

I am sensible of the deep and immoveable impressions of men- 
tal habitude, and the violent disgust excited against all novelties 
which shock and contradict them. I know, by the experience 
of my own mind, how long [| mistook the action of imagination 
as identified with that of fancy. The word invention, | under- 
stood as synonymous with creation, and it was not till aftera 
very long habitude of making the actions of mind the objects of 
contemplation that I discovered the technical process of the fa- 
culty of imagination as distinct from fancy. 

I was exceedingly consoled in the progress of my observa- 
tions, to find the new discriminations of things and relations 
coined in the etymology of words, in their own simple elucidations 
of distinct character. 

This will be exemplified in the import of the word invention, the 
function ; it comes from the Latin znvenire, to find out; that is, to 
discover something that was lost or concealed. It has not the 
most distant import of the vulgar application and intelligence, to 
make ; to design; to create, or form de novo, it means only deve- 
lope, to detect, or to disclose those objects and relations that lie 
hidden in the capacities of nature. When the momentous 
subject of these lectures first suggested itself to my thoughts, 
I foresaw a laborious task of profuund and erudite disquisition to 
be performed in a long series of recondite and subtle discrimina- 
tion, and to be addressed only to doctors, philosophers, and sages. 
How joyfully was I undeceived when my progress laid open to 
me a simplicity of instruction that may be comprehended by the 
meanest capacities, and proves the truth of the poet Young’s 
sentiment— 


** Our useful knowledge, 
Like our common food, nnhedged lies open, 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast.” 





In this clear, familiar and vulgar simplicity, I shall proceed to 
display the nature of the faculty of imagination in the operations 
of my own mind as distinct from fancy. The function of this 
faculty is to advance actual intoimproveable knowledge, that is, to 
project our ideas into sentiments amenable to experience as the 
sun projects the shadow, or similitude of objects, and these again 
projected into conjecture beyond experience. 

When the sun is upon the horizon, it projects the shadows ofall 
objects to such a remote and inadequate similitude, that all figure 
and resemblance is lost, but in the progress of its elevation, the 
shadows are shortened, and the similitude assumes its adequacy 
of shape. 

Such is the action of the faculty of imagination upon the 
ideas of actual knowledge, in proportion as it shortens or 
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lengthens the similitude of experience, its projections assume the 
adequacy, or inadequacy of ideas, 

I shall exemplify the action, or process of the imagination, in 
three different modes of moral, political, and physical knowledge, 
as they exhibit themselves in my own mind. | will suppose that 
my mind was disposed to speculate upon the existent ideas or 
moral knowledge, of the virtue of sympathy or benevolence. The 
faculty of imagination begins, like the sun, to project the remote 
and lengthened similitude of sympathy into a total abstinence of 
all violence to the brute species. This projected sentiment of the 
idea sympathy is found to be inadequate with the necessities and 
circumstances of human society. 

Imagination, like the rising sun, shortens its shadow to the 
practical condition of society, and forms a law to project the 
brute species from cruelty. Here experience reiuces the projec- 
tion of sentiment to the adequacy of ideas, and the existent 
science of mcrality is advanced to the improveable science of law 
or state of humanity, to the whole sensitive system. Experience 
is the criterion xpon which imagination extends its projections of 
improveable knowledge, and this measre has various scales of 
operation. The projections of ideas that may be too much elon- 
gated for the adequacy of similitude upon a national scale, may 
meet thaf adequacy on the individual scale of action, 

To prove this, I shall exhibit the operations of the faculty of 
imagination in my own mind, todirect the conduct and opinions 
of self-government. My mind, assuming the principle of sym- 
pathy or benevolence as its object imagination, like the sun, pro- 
jects the shadow of relation to the whole sensitive system. This 
elongated shadow I contrast to the semblance of experience in 
iny Own sensations, and I perceive a great improvement, or in- 
crease of pleasure therein, by a total abstinence of all violence to 
the brute species. 

This extreme benevolence, like every other virtue, must be li- 
mited in its action to the necessity of circumstances. If, for ex- 
ample, I am overtaken in my pedestrian travels by stormy weather, 
] get into the stage; and, if debility of constitution requires ani- 
mal food, I become a customer to the butcher. 

This conduct will, by the generality of mankind, be regarded 
as inconsistent, but when the true knowledge of virtue shall be 
understood as the art of happiness (and not a cold, insipid ho- 
mily of injurious duties), these apparent inconsistencies will be 
regarded as the necessary deviations of the mariner from his 
course to reach with more facility his haven. | 

The action that deviates from principle in the breast of man 
(by the word man, I do not mean a two-legged, unfledged, laugh- 
ing animal, born to propagate, to vegetate, and rot, but the per- 
fectible man, who lives in the true category of universal relation 
to nature, by thinking in the unbounded amplitude of theoretic 
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truth, and acting npon the limited scale of practice to develope 
human energy) in the breast of such a dignified and exalted 
being, all justifiable deviations from principle, which the art of 
happiness demands, is attended with a regret that does but exalt 
the estimation of self, and that ecstacy of joy so pathetically 
described by Sterne—“ I was at peace with all-the world before, 
but then | became at peace with myself.” 

[ shall next consider the function of imagination and its ope- 
ration on political subjects. The legislator, seeking to improve 
the actual state of political science into an improveable state of 
civil liberty, must project his ideas upon the special plane of dif- 
ferent localities. 

In France, the revolutionary legislators elongated the projec- 
tions of monarchical ideas into representative republicanism, 
which, passing beyond the letter of experience in the moral tem- 
perament of the people, terminated in confusion, anarchy, and 


despotism. 
In England, the improveable science of constitutional govern- 


ment, projected by imagination through the slow and short stages | 


of repeated experience, has obtained a high degree of practical 
perfection in its present state of mixed government, adapted to 
existing circumstances of condition. The stupendous confede- 
racy of the United States, projected by imagination from the 
idea of British mixed government, has met the criterion of expe- 
rience in a most exalted state of representative democracy, 
adapted to the existing circumstances of America. 

I shall now give a more appropriate and technical paradigm of 
the operations of the faculty of imagination in physical science. 
I will suppose an artist, or mechanician, was meditating the 
improvement of a watch into a time-keeper. 

The ideas of the watch, in all its constituent parts and rela- 
tions, become the objects which imagination is to project into all 
the improveable facts, or knowledge of a time-keeper. The ex- 
istent spring as a positive idea is projected or elongated in senti- 
ment into the improveable relations of the spring of a time-keeper. 
All the various parts are projected by imagination into increased 
powers, and combinations of new instrumentality directed by 
experiment. These projected sentiments are then appealed to 
experience, by which theiradequacy or inadequacy is contracted 
(according to the analogy of the sun’s shadow) into the accord- 
ant shape of similitude, idea, or science, orelse kept afloat as 
unmeasured sentiments of probable and improveable knowledge. 
These various examples of the operation of the faculty of imagi- 
nation, if reviewed with attention, will explain the true charac- 
ter of that faculty to be nothing but a copyist, or detector of la- 
tent capacities, with no power, whatever, of originating or 
creating, which mark the character of fancy. 


The word invention, which is the attribute of imagination, has 
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received from the impressions of vulgar habitude a false import, 
viz. to. design, to create, and I fear the task of restoring it to its 
true application will be as dangerous as that of the word imper- 
unent, which, if a man permitted himself the proper use of, he 
would run the risk of a personal assault. The word impertinent 
is very innocent in its true import of inappropriate, but vulgar 
application and use have attached it soinseparably to impudence, 
that it would not be prudent to use it in private conversation, 
though the stage, the bar, and the rostrum, have long sanctioned 
its proper use. 

The word invention is derived from the Latin invenire, to find, 
that is, to meet with something that is in our way, not any thing 
that we made or placed there; and is also applied to the import 
of discovery, that is, to detect, to lay open, or expose what was 
before concealed and unknown. In this sense, it is a true attri- 
bute of imagination which does nothing but detect, or find out 
new relations of things, all of which are suggested by their own 
capacities. 

In the examples before cited as models of the operation of im3- 
gination, explained by the analogy of the sun’s shadow, we ob- 


serve it does nothing but copy the suggestion ofideas in their ca- 


pacities of relation, as the sun copies the semblance of a tree, 
whose shadow loses all similitude of shape (as the sun declines 
upon the horizon) by too remote projection. 

The imagination, in khke manner as the sun, does not form any 
one object, or idea of its shadows or projections, but only elon- 
gates their suggestions and capacities, coniracting them upon the 
measure of experience intv the similitude of improveable facts or 
kus wledge. The truth of this sentiment I will exemplify by ex- 
amining the highest possible energy of inventive imagination in 
science, as in the discovery of the compass, gunpowder, or the 
art of printing. If we analyze the process of imagination in the 
discovery of the compass, what a long series of observations pre- 
sent themselves between the first detection of the magnet, and 
its relations with iron, and the ultimate detection of its relation 
to the north pole of the earth. In this long process of succeed - 
ing observations, begun and conducted through a long period of 
remote ages, we do not observe any thing like an original or 
creative action of imagination. It has been a mere copyist 
throughout the whole process, and the genius who made the 
last step of discoyery to produce the instrument of the compass, 
projected but a short shadow of sentiment in-improveable know- 
ledge upon objects and their relations as discovered by others. 

The priest who discovered gunpowder, had the whole science 
of chemistry presenting objects and relations of nitre, charcoal, 
and sulphur, to his imagination, to project new sentiments of 
combination, and it is highly probable that the last step of the 
process had been more than half-made in a distant century. 

Vol. XIII. No. 15. 
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Faustus, who discovered printing, met with a long series 0. 
impressions from simple seals, to picture engravings, which fur- 
nished a multiplicity of cbjects for imagination, to project into 
the elongated sentiment of a printing press. : 

Sir Isaac Newton, the great genius of physical knowledge, in 
his stupendous discovery of the calculation of infinites called 
fluxions, had no very long projection of sentiment for imagina- 
tion to effect between those improveable ideas and the actual 
knowledge of algebraic equations. I think 1 have amply de- 
monstrated, in these various and apt examples, that the nature of 
imagination is to copy and not to create, to find out concealed 
relations, and not to form or originate them in the mind itself, 
The simile [ have borrowed from the analogy of the sun in pro- 
jecting the shadows of similitude upon objects presented to it, is 
so apt and instructive, that the least attention to the corre- 
sponding action of imagination becomes a volume of elucidation. 

Actual knowledge presents its objects or ideas to the opera- 
tion of imagination, to advance them into improveable knowledge, 
which is done by the projection of sentiment, as the sun pro- 
jécts its shadows into the elongations of similitude and dissimili- 
tude, which, by the rising of the sun, are contracted into resem- 
blance, as those of imagination are contracted into certitude by 
experience. 

Such are the operations of the faculty of imagination, in its 
advancement of improveable knowledge, within the limited and 
narrow boundaries of observation and experience. 

I shall next consider that function of imagination which passes 
beyond experience, and measures its actions by the criterion of 
conceivability. These actions I call inexperimental sentim - it, 
because they are projected by the regular analogy of genus and 
species, which generate an influence of probable truth that no 
ratiocination or doubt can remove, though experience cannot as- 
certain. These influential sentiments of imagination may be ex- 
emplified by the analogy of planetary inhabitant with earthly in- 
inhabitant. Here the genus of Jupiter and the earth being pla- 
netary, the common attribute inhabitant is so probable, that we 
cannot refuse to conjecture or think it. 

Observation, which is the indispensible element of intellectual 
agency, presents some mode of existence, and not man, as the 
object of sensation, which forms the criterion of conceivability, as 
a datum on which the inexperimental sentiment inhabitant is 
formed. Inthe same manner, the power of imagination, conducted 
by the analogy of genus and species, opens to us in inexperimen- 
tal sentiment the whole constitution of nature, by reducing all 
modes of existence to their common genus, matter, and power. 

The analogy of matter, in its essence of indestructibility, shews 
every atom of exjstetite its co-equality of rank, and co-eternity 
of being, which cannot be destroyed, cannot be created. Again: 
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in the genus of power, analogy shews every atom of matter in 
perpetual circulation throughout the universe, for if. all known 
bodies upon the surface of this planet are perpetually throwing off 
their atoms to circulate into all surrounding bodies, analogy gene- 
rates from this genus of matter and power an influential senti- 
ment of imagination, that the luminous bodies of all space must 
circulate in the same manner into each other, and thus identifies 
the interest, essence, and power of all modes of being according 
to the omoousia doctrine of Pope— 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body, matter is, and power the soul ; 
Burns in the sun, and blossoms in the trees, 
Glows in the stars, refreshes in the breeze ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in all sense, informs each modal part, 
And is as perfect in the hair as heart ; 

No high, no low, first, last, or great, or small, 
It bounds, connects, unites, and equals all. 


Such are the inexperimental sentiments of imagination, which, 
founded on observation, giving the objects of sense, matter, and 
its power or circulation as data, these projected by the criterion 
of conceivability, generate sentiments of worth, intelligence, 
and consolation, which no reasoning can alter, and no doubt can 
diminish, forming the boundary of intellectual energy in theory 
and leaving to the mind no other labours of imagination than the 
discovery of ends and means of practical well-being in social 
and individual happiness. 

Having exhibited the nature of the faculty of imagination in 
its operations in my own mind, | shall now consider how its 
powers may be improved. The action of imagination demands 
the nicest degree of discernment, to give to its objects specific 
identity of character, that reason may compare them. All know- 
ledge consists in the discriminatiou and multiplication of our 
ideas, which gives to the actions of thought a correspondency 
with the objects and relations of things. There is a defective ha- 
bitude of discrimination in the vulgar imagination (by vulgar I 
mean irreflective men); ideas have no distinct character in their 
minds. You will hear them confound the checks and balances 
of American democracy with British aristocracy, and the flagitious 
crimes of a French revolution with the indispensible evils of an 
American revolution. Washington, the great hero of civic life, 
was called a Robespierre, for supporting the mistaken energy of 
federal government in the false and imitative policy of Europe. 

In this manner, the irreflective imaginativn, like that of the sa- 
vage confounding all objects, can attain no science, and permit 
no check to the impulse of the passions, or bias of the will. The 


function of the imagination rests Only on this discernment, to 
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give discriminate characters to the great and abundant matter of 
intellect, that reason may be enabled to perform its sole function 
of comparison of different objects. , 

All knowledge is merely relative, and notabsolute. Washing- 
ton was good and great, not perfectly in bimself, for be had many 
errors, exemplified in his attachment to European policy, so in- 
congenial to the agricultural condition of America, but relative to 
others in a comparative view, who were less good, or less great, 
as we say a tall man of six foot high compared with the common 
stature of other men. 

America is certainly the freest country in the world, not be- 
cause individual liberty has no restraint, or infringement, but 
because it has less of that evil than any other country. The 
revolution of America was the most peaceful, justifiable, an un- 
ambitious, that ever marked the character of political reform, yet 
how often have | heard it in the mouths of irreflective fanatics, 
confounded with the licentious revolution of France, in the follow- 
ing language :—Individuals were put to death without the sanc- 
tion of law in the French revolution: in the same manner men 
lost their lives in the American revolution. The leaders of one 
felt the impulse of ambition as those of the other, and the spirit 
of conquest manifested itself in both. 

If we examine the last sentiment, the evidence of unfair and 
wilful confusion will appear so clear, that it will suffice for all 
the rest. Canada was, indeed, invaded by the republican Ame- 
ricans, but it was in pursuit of the British army, and was ceded 
in that treaty of peace, which may be called a charte blanche, 
given by the British people in opposition to government. Can 
the invasion of Canada assimilate the character of ambition with 
revolutionary France that has conquered half the civilized world ? 
In that case Washington is a Robespierre, and the American go- 
vernment is a most ambitious aristocracy. I have instanced 
these examples of confounding the images, or objects of imagina- 
tion, to expose the great source of all human error in discri- 
mination. 

The good and evil of life never present their objects to the 
imagination in their insulated characters, but always blended, 
which demands the highest effort of discernment to ascertain 
their shades of difference. The aristocracy of the Senate in the 
American Constitution is an apparent evil in the system of popu- 
lar liberty, and yet, through the discriminative powers of a well 
disciplined - imagination, it is discovered to be the anchor of fe- 
deral union in optimacy, or qualified citizenship, and the only 
barrier to pure and impracticable democracy unmodified by re- 
presentative government. : 

It will appear, from the foregoing illustrations, that the faculty 
of imagination is the instrument which conducts the mind to the 
highest state of intellectual energy, by multiplying and charac- 
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terizing the greatest number of perceptions, which constitute the 
parts and the whole of every system or subject of enquiry. The 
faculty of imagination, while it multiplies perceptions or images, 
must at the same time give to each an efficient distinctness of 
mode or character, that is, as great a difference as moral subjects 
are capable of in their unavoidable nature of obscurity, when 
compared with physical subjects. This moral obscurity is greatly 
encreased by prepossessions of sentimental habitude, generated 
by the study of physical sciences, which accustoms the mind to 
gross and palpable distinctions—as that two is the half of four, 
a pound different from an ounce, or the part not so much as the 
whole. This intuitive and easy habitude of scientific discrimina- 
tion disqualifies the mind for moral studies, and indisposes it, 
above all things, to meet with sober and temperate attention any 
novel or original truths in the moral science. 

John Locke is a most illustrious example of this defective cha- 
racter of discriminative imagination. While he kept within the 
boundary of gross and palpable knowledge of custom, habit, and 
opinion, he found no difficulty in giving character and difference 
to the images or objects of his perceptions, but when he attempted 
to go beyond these, and consider the more subtle and refined 
operations of thought, be observes he can discover no difference 
between matter and spirit, or ghost and men, and that we know 
just as much of the one, as of the other being, nothing but 
the same operations of mind, independent of external evidence. 

To refute this confusion of images, or defective discrimination 
of imagination, 1 need only observe, that we have six testimo- 
nies for the existence of man and matter, and not one for ghost 
or spirit, and therefore the comparative word as good, or as true, 
is false and ridiculous. 

The defective state of discrimination in the faculty of imagina- 
tion, we may observe, with strong evidence, in common conversa- 
tion upon the subject of mind and superstition. Conversants 
have frequently observed to me, that they conld discover no dif- 
ference between the modification of thought called idea, and that 
called sentiment. They observe that the sentiment ofa ship of a 
thousand guns is as clear an object as the idea of the existing 
ship of a hundred and twenty guns. ‘To illusirate this confusion 
of imagination it will not be necessary to enquire into the clear- 
ness or obscurity of the two perceptions, but a simple appeal to 
common sense will easily determine the comparative difference 
which alone constitutes character in things, that’ is, whether I 
have as clear an idea of a thousand gun-ship, which may be im- 
probable and impossible in construction, as of the hundred gun- 
ship, which presents itself to my senses as a positive fact or idea. 

We must here take notice, that the character of things is con- 
stituted by comparative, and not absolute difference, as a man six 
foot high is called tall in comparative stature, or a man called 
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good it comparative execllence; not that he is absolutely good or 
perfect, but that he is better than those who are worse, or 
taller than others who are shorter. In the same manner, we 
speak of nations, governments, revolutions, and not as identi- 
eally good or bad, but on the scale of comparison in their mag- 
nitude or minitude of difference, in their quality of good or bad, 
in their tendency to improve the peaceful medium of all sensitive 
existence. 

I recommend, in a most impressive manner, to the attention of 
my auditory, the just discipline of imagination as the most infal- 
lible test of intellectual power. In the discussion of all subjects 
no test can be discovered to ascertain the rectitude of concla- 
sions, but we may fairly calculate that the controvertist, whose 
imagination shall dispiay the greatest number of distinct percep- 
tions on the subject, will, like a Court of Law, which acquires 
the greatest quantity of evidence, form the most probable sen- 
tence of justice. 

This truth is most clearly exemplified in sectarian controversy, 
where imagination is employed not to discriminate, but to con- 
found. Their words and phrases involve themselves in most 
equivocal characters. Justice is said not to be human justice, 
but a mode of morality placed beyond intelligence. Benevolence 
is qualified with resentment, and love with vengeance and hatred, 
as supernatural modes of virtue, incongruous with human nature. 
If reason repugns this jargon of fancy, we are told that as we 
believe many things we cannot comprehend, we may as easily 
add those tenets to our catalogue of belief. We believe they say, 
that the tree grows, yet we comprehend nothing of the nature of 
vegetation, and therefore it is equally rational to believe their 
tenets, though we do not understand them. 

To explode this sectarian nonsense, we have only to separate 
and distinguish the images, or objects of imagination, and extri- 
cate them from confusion, as thus:—When we say we believe 
that the tree grows, we mean only that the plant, which, a few 
days ago we observed only two feet high, is now acknowledged 
or seen to be four feet high. This change of bulk is a fact or 
evidence presented to our senses. What fact, I demand, do 
their tenets present? Do we witness any part of their metaphy- 
sical justice, or supernatural benevolence? Nothing like it. We 
are as ignorant of the fact, as of its cause, while in the evidence 
of sense we believe in the fact only as comprehensible, and not 
in the cause which is incomprehensible. 

Having developed the means of improving the powers of the 
imagination, I shall now consider its rales of discipline, which 
are two— 

First rule. To copy the relations of objects, and create none, 

Second rule. To limit its actions by conceivability. 

The operation of the first rule copying in projection, which 
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seems to exceed mere imitation or conformity, T have already ex- 
plained, in the most sufficient manner, by the action of the sun, in 
the contraction and prolongation of its shadows into similitude and 
dissimilitude, whose forms are all preduced by the sun as a mere 
copyist, and not a fabricator. In the same manner, the faculty 
of imagination, as a mere copyist, can have no action without a 
palpable idea or object as its base of projection, to multiply per- 
ceptions and experience, to measure their accuracy of similitude 
and reduce projective sentiments into ideas of improveable 
knowledge. 

[ shall exemplify this rule by a few simple illustrations. It is 
a truth of inestimable consolation to the man of reason and na- 
ture, that the great science of self, in its relations to the universe, 
is all placed within reach of a disciplined imagination. Man, in 
all his relations of perfectible sensations, or improveable happi- 
ness, offers a palpable idea for imagination to project into im- 
proveable society, through the experience of small sects or asso- 
ciations. The most perfect state of natural society, or what is 
called a state of nature, may be reduced as improveable into ac- 
tual knowledge, by projecting in imagination the objects of exist- 
ing desires into new societies, as grades of experience, detached 
from the irreformable bodies of nations, and led on by the triumph 
of reason over instinct, advancing towards perfectibility. The 
late attempt that was made in England to establish small perfecti- 
ble colonies of human society in the South Sea Islands, places 
that country in the zenith of intellectual energy. 

Theological enthusiasts may invent revelations, moralists may 
dictate ethics and homilies, while the true code of virtue and hap- 
piness will alone be discovered by the founder of a colony, who 
by inventing new laws and customs to improve the moral and phy- 
sical powers of man, shall place him in the true category of exist- 
ence, where virtue will be an intelligible self-interest, or a simple 
art of happiness, easily calculated and confounded with penal 
duty. 

If a well-disciplined faculty of imagination will enable man to 
discover and accomplish all his interests and relations with nature, 
in time and futurity, he need not regret the circumscribed and 
limited powers of imagination in actual or improveable know- 


ledge. 

2d Rule. To limit the actions of imagination in conjecture by 
conceivability. ea Ie ss 

The faculty of imagination exceeds all the other faculties in its 
power of passing beyond experience, while it is limited by observa- 
tion to’some palpable object, as the base upon which all its pro- 
jections must be formed, however remotely carried beyond expe- 
rience, but accompanied with conception; this may be exempli- 
fied in the analogical sentiment of planetary inhabitant. The 
action of imagination, governed by the rules of analogy, moving 
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in the order of genus and species, projects the conjecture from 
the object carthly inhabitant to that of planetary inhabitant, 
though this conjecture goes beyond the reach of experience, yet 
the probability of the fact is so great as to excite an influence, 
which will be augmented or diminished in proportion to the inte- 
rest of human existence, which is in this analogy of no great 
magnitude. 

When imagination, passing through the rules of analogy, forms 
conjectures that the circulation of those atoms which now form 
the human body will pass from the visible into the invisible parts 
of the universe, the probability being great, and human interest 
much concerned, this analogical seutiment carries the efforts of 
imagination to their acmé of influence in the consolatory senti- 
ment of omoousia, or union of interest, essence, and power of all 
existent nature, according to Pope, 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 


I have dilated with extensive enquiry on the topic of imagina- 
tion, to shew that it is a solid faculty (liable indeed to error) which 
can operate only on substantial objects with the limited function 
of a projecting copyist, however it may advance beyond expe- 
rience into influential conjecture—and not that arbitrary fabri- 
cator of ghosts, spirits, and goblins, according to John Locke, 
and others, which they maintain to be as solid ideas as man, 
house, or horse, because, say they, they are all impressions and 
actions of imagination, generated by the mind itself as their com- 
mon criterion, I shall reply to this absurd doctrine of metaphy- 


sicians in my following topic of fancy. . 


TIE FACULTY OF FANCY. 


This faculty, confounded by theologians and metaphysicians 
with that of imagination, has become the cause of all mental dis- 
order, and the morbid matter of all intellectual obstructions, ge- 
nerating folly, absurdity, superstition, and the complete insanity 
of mind: while imagination, governed by the laws of mental dis- 
cipline, is the cause only of unavoidable error, or vain conjecture, 
forced beyond conceivability. | 

I have every reason to congratulate my efforts in the progress 
of these Lectures wien I observe the simplicity of my means in- 
crease in the ratio of the difficulty of my ends. The faculty of 
fancy, which concentrates all the complicated errors of the mind, 
developes all its defects in its very name. 

The word fancy is derived from the Greek phantasia, which 
imports shade, without any substance, original, or type, foriing 
a complete contrast with the images of imagination, which are, 
more or less, accurate resemblances of some original model, how- 
ever remotely projected—while the motions or actions of the fa- 
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culty of fancy ave nothing but phantasms, that is, apitrary fabri- 
cations of thought, independent of all object. In th nice diseri- 
mination it is not possible to mark the specific limit of the two 
faculties of imagination and fancy, but only to inecate a clear 
difference of action in their most important uses. 

The faculty of imagination, when it projects its rlations on to 
the extreme of absurdity and extravagance, as wkn a balloon 
which raises a boat is projected to raise a house, ‘fleet, a city, 
and ultimately the globe itself from the centre—tese extremes 
may run into the province of fancy. Imagination,:0wever, pre- 
serves its character through allthe progress, becaue they are all 
projections upon the base of an object of sense cakd a balloon, 
whose powers or ultimate relations cannot be preciely limited. 

Fancy, however, has its character marked in itsirst outset, as 
well as progress, because its combinations have ncrelation at all 
with things, and are not projections of thought o an object of 
sense, as balloon and boat, boat and house. houseand city, city 
and world, but non-entity deprived of all relation, 

It will perhaps be said, that ghost is a phantasm projected on 
the idea man. I reply, that ghost or spectre bein: nothing but 
the morbid action of the nervous system of the vitonary, it can 
have relation to vision only, and none whatever t the dead or 
living body it is supposed to represent; and thus eprived of ail 
relation with things, it becomes a non-entity, or nere motion of 
arbitrary creative thought, which distinguishes so isefully, if not 
precisely, fancy from imagination. 

It has been observed frequently that the anciens formed their 
Pantheon of gods and goddesses on the idea of mai; these phan- 
tasms have as much relation with a human body oisix senses, as 
the morbid vision of the eye, called ghost, has wih the body in 
the grave, and consummate the character of fancy 

We must take notice to complete the discrimuation between 
the characters of fancy and imagination, that the irst frequently 
creates its phantasms from real objects, as in thevision of what 
is called a ghost the optic and sensorial nerves reeive an inter- 
nal impression, which generates an appearance or dbject of sense 
called vision or spectre ; but when this is said to9e related to a 
dead or absent body, it then becomes non-entity o phantasm, as 
no such relation exist. The-same operation of fay on an ob- 
ject of sense takes place in the word or thing callec man, by add- 
ing thereto the adjective infinite, which makes the erm or phrase, 
infinite man, a phantasm or relation of non-entity. 

In the word spirit, fancy creates a pure phantasn, without ob- 


ject, as without relations of entity, in which its disctimination from 


imagination is complete. 

I have already demonstrated in the topic of imagination, tha 
the human mind has no powers: beyond the province of model 
type, object, or copy, as in the highest examples of the most novel 
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invention ; w find every advancing projection of sentiment by ima- 
gination orfinates from the suggestions of things themselves, 
and not frov'the mind ; ; and the most remote conjectures of ana- 
logy must hve an object for their base, and a series of genera 
and species or their line of projection. 

If this detonstration of the copying powers of intellect (as the 
ne plus ultraof reason) is true, fancy becomes the conspicuous 
ignis fatuus F intelligence, and carries its deceptive nature and 
character in ’s very appellation of fancy or phantasm. 

I shall her take occasion to reply to the arguments of meta- 
physicians insupport of the legitimate powers of fancy. John 
Locke assert, that we have as ood and true an idea of spirit as 
we have of mtter, because, he says, they make the same impres- 
sion upon themind, and knowledge i is nothing but the discrimi- 
nation of tho2 impresgions, and no! of things themselves. He is 
aware, he sas, that all the extravagances of fancy will be legiti- 
matized by sch a principle, but he “observes, that this is only an 
inextricable cdlemma, which does not annihilate the principle he 
maintains. should tremble in the conflict with such a giant of 
literature ananenon, if i had not a thousand times observed the 
drivelling imecility of learned men, and the perpetual example 
of decreasingsagacity i in the ratio of increasing science. 

This greatshilologist had more science in one single plait of 
his memory tan my mind would possess if I was to live a thou- 
sand years; nd yet I have such a conscientious confidence in 
the simple povers of nataral sagacity over the colossus of remi- 
niscent sciene, that I enter the arena of ratiocination with the 
most serene omplacency, and well-assured hopes of victory. 

John Lock asserts, that the mere motions or actions of the 
faculty of crative fancy form as substantial ideas as the objects 
of copying imgination, or, in other words, that spirit is as cor- 
rect and subsantial an idea as matter. 

To this arg-ment of science I oppose the simple ratiocination 
of truth, and ay, that as the greater and lesser degrees of truth 
are measured by the greater ‘and lesser degrees of evidence, I 
have six witngses in favour of the existence of matter, and not 
one in favourof spirit. 

By the six vitnesses, I mean the six senses, which see matter, 
which feel mater, which smell matter, which hear matter, which 
taste matter, and which think matter as a palpable object, and 
not mere moton of thought. Where, I demand, is the evidence 
for spirit? Fancy indeed creates it, and gives ita name, as when 
a cause modifes itself into effect, as fire into heat, water into 
moisture, and body into thought, we say the action is that of a 
spirit, or intermediate agency, and if we were to call it a night- 
cap, or an old coat, we should not increase the, absurdity or give 

a more notorious character to nonsense. 
The sophistry of metaphysicians is all founded upon the incog- 
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nita of phenomena, that is, how the phenomena or actions of the 
senses are connected with their causes, They say, as you do not 
know how you see, feel, or hear matter, you are just as ignorant 
of spirit. Indeed! we neither hear, feel, nor see spirit, while we 
have these three evidences in favour of matter, and consequently 
obtain for it the balance of knowledge. Matter presents to the 
mind all that evidence of phenome.sa which constitutes know- 
ledge, by enabling man to apply it to its uses ; but the phantasm, 
spirit, as it presents no one single phenomenon, it can have nei- 
ther use nor existence in the action of intelligence or the influence 
of imagination. 

With this simple ratiocination of sagacity | have exposed the 
phantasmagoria of fancy, and with a single argument of common 
sense have subverted the aerial empire of metaphysics, and eman- 
cipated human reason. [ shall now exhibit the operations of the 
faculty of fancy in dreams, visions, predictions, and analogies, to 
detect its fraudulent influence, and restore the advancing energy 
of human intellect to its legitimate function of the faculty of ima- 
gination, led on by the rules of analogy in genus and species, 
bounded by conception. The extraordinary occurrences that 
have been combined and predicted in dreams have done more to 
subject human reason to the vassalage of fancy, than all the tricks 
of Priestcraft or sanctified tales of superstition. 

The nature of predictive dreams, which haveappalled the world 
with astonishment, has exhibited to my bold and unprejudiced 
enquiry a series of cause and effect of the most clear and simple 
intelligence. 1 will suppose the following dream to have hap- 
pened to a parent, viz. that a son was drowned or cast away upon 
a certain coast, at a certain point of time, and that these concur- 
rent events did really come to pass in the sequel of time. This 
extraordinary concurrence of presentiment and casualty belongs 
to those laws of nature called the chapter of accidents, or con- 
tingency, and should excite no more wonder than the concurrent 
prizes of a French lottery, which is calculated as a most produc- 
tive tax on the silly credulity of a thoughtless people. 

This lottery consists of one hundred tickets, or near that num- 
ber, out of which five numbers are drawn as prizes. Every 
ticket-holder possesses the chance of five numbers; if only one 
of his numbers are drawn, he is entitled to a small prize, if two, 
to a much greater, and so on to the whole five, which if all drawn 
in concurrence, entitle him to a prodigious fortune. The draw- 
ing of what is called a quit, or the whole five numbers, is re- 
garded as a most extraordinary concurrence, and generally pro- 
cures for such a ticket-holder the character of a magician, an 
adept, or the miraculous favcurite of supernatural power. 

If we look into the table of chances, we can trace this miracu- 
es concurrence of events to the most simple harmony of calcu- 
ation. 
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The drawing of the quint is suppozed to take place once in 
twenty years; now this given period, with its given fact, forms 
the basis of a calculation which will discover precisely how many 
ticket-holders entered the wheel of fortune every year. This cal- 
culation removes all the influence of wonder, and makes the 
French prize-holder of the quint no more a magician than the 
dreamer of any five concurrent facts. 

Let us now suppose the extraordinary concurrence of five num- 
bers in the same prize to be considerably augmented into the 
prodigy of a dream, that is, a certain person predicted the draw- 
ing of the prize in the exact order of the event. If we appeal 
again to the table of chances, and assume the dream as a datum 
or fact, stating’one hundred thousand tieket-holders having one 
million of friends and relations, oat of which we may suppose 
only ten thousand dreamers for a monthly lottery, we shall have 
sufficient chances to assume a dream at least once in a hundred 
years, in the same manner as the calculation of the prize itself 
once within twenty years. This model of chances will exhibit the 
cause and effect of all the prodigies of predictions, from the low 
race of gypsy fortune-tellers, through the grades of visions, pre~ 
sentiments, and divinations, up to the more dignified and imposing 
class of prophecies, whose ambiguous expressions reduce their 
prodigy far below the class of an old woman’s dreams. 

A presentiment is recorded in the modern history of England, 
with a considerable degree of authenticity, relative to the poet 
Dryden, who is said to have predicted the death of his son on the 
very day it happened. If we give credit to this as a certain fact, 
(which is more than a well-disciplined reasou will justify) and 
appeal it to the table of chances, it will fall within the strict order 
of arithmetical calculation. How many millions of parents, in the 
constant zeal of affection for their children, are perpetually fore- 
boding the dangers to which profession, pleasure, and even life 
itself exposes them. If these forebodings or predictions should 
be fulfilled in any one instance, throughout such a period of time 
as would make it a necessary event of calculation, the newspapers 
of the civilized world proclaim it as a prodigy, and the faculty of 
fancy receives it into the action of thought, and gives it the name 
of magic, witchcraft, miracle, and supernatural power. 

The foregoing errors of fancy come within the catalogue of 
false relations of real objects. J shall now consider what are the 
actions of fancy in mistaking shadows for objects, or phantasms 
for entities. 

This irregular operation proceeds from the errors of analogy, 
by comparing things in false analogy beyond their species and 
genus, as thus—I behold the luminous bodies in the amplitude of 
space, and I| analogize all these with the world in the attribute of 
habitation. Now comets, suns, and satellites, differ essentially 
from planets, and therefore no general analogy can take place; 
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which holds only in genus and species between the world and 
other planets. 

In the universal genus of matter all known modes terminate in 
dissolution, and from these generals we may analogize the disso- 
lution of the whole visible universe: but if the human mode of 
matter was alone subject to decay, we could form no analogy of 
dissolution from this particular to generals of another genius. 

These reflections are made to expose the analogy of superstition, 
from which the Greeks and Romans produced the Pantheon of 
their gods and goddesses. They analogized the universal series 
of power in natnré with the singular power of human design. 
They supposed no means could be conducted to their ends with- 
out the harmony of human or intellectual design, and therefore 
concluded, that as Romulus founded a Rome, analogy demanded 
a celestial Romulus or Jupiter to form a world; and as Romulus 
required the aid of subordinate generals and counsellors, Jove by 
analogy must have his subordinate gods and goddesses. 

I have already demonstrated, in my Lecture on the human 
mind, that intellectual design is below all the powers of animal, 
vegetable, and fossil organism, to produce unerring harmony, and 
that there exists not between the mechanism of the universe and 
that of the human body the least glimpse of rational or disciplined 
analogy in the rule of genus and species. What analogy can be 
discovered between the body of man and that of the solar system 
which produces it, or bears it as a tree bears its fruit? What 
analogy do we find between the legs and arms of the human 
body, mechanized by a nervous system of sensations, and the 
great members of comets, planets, and satellites, in the solar sys- 
tem, moving with energies appropriate to their peculiar organism ? 

In my Lecture on the nature of the human mind, I have demon- 
strated that all the energy of human intellect is limited by the im- 
passable boundary of experience in knowledge, and that analogy, 
however rational, is of no service bat to suggest new relations of 
experience, or the doubtful influence of imagination passing be- 
yond it in conjecture, bounded always by conception. [ shall 
here repeat my illustration of that truth, in order to explode all 
the useless analogies, whether of legitimate imagination or arbi- 
trary fancy. 

The positive object, mundane inhabitant, is rationally projected 
by imagination into the analogy of planetary inhabitant; but this 
disciplined analogy, as it exceeds the boundary of experience, 
can suggest no relations of improveable science, and generates 
only the doubtful and pleasing influence of imagination in con- 
jecture and opinion beyond experience, but accompanied with 
conceivability as the indispensible element of all actions of 
thought. The example of useful analogy, as cited in the forego- 
ing Lecture on the mind, is exemplified by the vegetable circula- 
tion of the sap in the plant with that of the blood in the human 
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body, and this | call scientific or suggestive analogy, to distin- 
guish it from relative or regular analogy. 

The famous physician, Harvey, made use of this suggestive 
analogy in the following manner—he carried in his ideas the 
corresponding harmonies, vegetable, vessels, impulse, currency ; 
these objects in his imagination suggested modes of experiment, 
by which he detected the relations of powers in the human body 
and advanced the actual seience of anatomy into the improveable 
science by the discovery of the circulation of the blood. These 
advantages of suggestive and irregular analogy however cannot 
be drawn from relative or inexperimental analogies, either formed 
by a well-disciplined imagination, or licentious fancy, and conse- 
quently are of no avaii to human knowledge o: human action. 

The faculty of fancy has its operations restricted to mental 
amusement in the compositions of literature, and its powers may 
be improved by the Lecture of poems, plays, histories, and ro- 
mances. Having explained its nature, its errors will be no longer 
dangerous, and its ageucy may be employed to furnish the mind 
with a vast stock of intellectual enjoyment in poetry, tales, fables, 
and wit. 

I shall now conclude this topie with its rule of discipline, to 
mark the identity of its character, and prevent its beimg con- 
founded with imagination. 

Rule. Every action of thought that is not projected upon the 
base of an object or idea, and that does not follow the line of ex- 
perimental relation or regular analogy in imagination and con- 
ception, is a mere motion of fancy beyond the sphere of intelli- 

ence. The operation of this rnle I shall exemplify in two modes. 

I will suppose the faculty of fancy to assume the object or idea, 
man, and to project it into the analogy of infinite man; here we 
have a real object for the base of its action, but the projection or 
analogy is fanciful and absurd, and is not less ridiculous than an 
infinite mouse, or any other existent object made infinite by the 
licentious arbitrium of fancy. The analogy of fanciful relations 
may be exemplified in all kinds of omess, as ravens, sacred 
chickens, and sacrificed animals. 

These objects on which fancy acts are all palpable and real 
ideas, but the relations of the croaking of the raver with the sick 
man in the house, or the palpitating entrails of an ox with the 
events of a battle, are all licentious analogies of phantasms. All 
metaphysical words, as spirit, abstract ‘ideas, immaterial sub- 
stance, &c. &c., are sounds void of sense, words that have no re- 
presentative things, or object to forma base of intellectual action, 
and consequently mark the mere motions of licentious fancy. 

The appearance of ghosts, spectres, visions, and apparitions, 
are all found to proceed from a diseased nervous system, which 
may be cured by the application of leeches to the temples, or 
other medical assistance, in the same simple mode that we cure 
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the imposition of the predictions with which they ee almost al- 
ways accompanied by appealing them to the calculatin of chances 
as already explained. Since the discovery has bea made that 
visions of ghosts, spectres, and apparitions, are a me? mental and 
corporeal disorder, they are now beheld by visionry patients, 
with all the indifference and jocularity with which te jaundiced 
eye sees all things yellow; and this fact, if knownand remem- 
bered, will cuard the mind against all the sudden effets of fancy 
which produces spectres through consternation an sensibility, 
sometimes in the most healthy and robust constitutias. 

The irresistible impulses of fancy, vulgarly anc improperly 
called powers of the iniagination, as the terrors of pegnant wo- 
men marking their children—the fears of remaining dl night.in a 
ehurch or a haunted house (as it is called)—the influnce “of ani- 
mal magnetism and Methodist preachers to producean epileptic 
crisis or inspiration (as it is called) in their patients ind hearers, 
are all caused by the preponderancy of animal sensiblity over in- 
tellectual sagacity or mental discipline. 

These vulgar, powerful, and dangerous impulses of fancy, are 
clearly accounted for and exposed in their cause and dfect by the 
practice of magnetizing doctors. A skilful magnetiza will force 
any woman of extreme nervous sensibility to raise he hand from 
the table in spite of her own will; his formal magnitic process 
with his eyes, his hands, and his wand, excites the fincy of the 
patient into the most violent action till s2 sensibility overpowers 
judgment, and the hand starts up. When this opertion is at- 
tempted on a man it generally fails from a defect of sensibility 
and preponderancy of judgment, which characterize the male tem- 
perament, and check the -licentious operations of fency. This 
single and well-attested fact of animal magnetism is sufficient to 
procure a remedy for all the disorders of fancy by the discipline 
of the understanding, where judgment acquiring its fall force ina 
constant habitude of appealing the actions of sense to the criterion 
of reason, fancy would lose all its power, and nothing but real 
evil would be able to cause a salutary fear in the mind of man. 

Superstitious fears, arising from dreams, predictions, magnetiz- 
ing doctors, and inspired and inspiring preachers, are augmented 
a thousandfold by the injudicious remedy applied to their cure. 

The visionary, who sees ghosts and spectres, is told, that he 
sees nothing at all; the dreamer is laughed at; the epileptic fa- 
natic is told that he affects his fits in collusion with the moraland 
physical doctors; and the pilgrim, cured by rubbing his wounds 
on the shrine of the saint, is called an arrant impostor. 

The proper remedy for superstitious fears is not to deny their 
action and their power, but to expose the moral and physical laws 
of the human constitution, and apply them to the case of the 
patient. | 

To shew the visionary that his ghosts and spectres are the ef- 
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fects of a disrdered brain, or-organ of thought, and that like the 

> jaundice, if feannot be cured it may be made the cause of inno- 
cent diversio; and it is.a notorious fact, that many people, sub- 
ject to this itellectual disorder, and consternated with horror, 
having the nture of it explained, can now divert themselves with 
their visionay scenes without any apprehension. Dreamers of 
strange evens, having their concurrences explained in the chap- 
ter of accidets, will ‘lose all their terrors in the anticipated dan- 
gers of abset friends or personal evils. The falling Methodists, 
when the lats of imagination shall be explained and exemplified 
in the fits ofa child frightened by the nurse, or the hand of a 
nervous patint raised involuntarily by the magnetic doctor, will 
have their npral epilepsy exposed in the disorder of imagination, 
and instead f falling down they will fall off from those conventi- 
eles of idiotsm, which degrade human reason far below brute 
instinct. 

The pilgrm, cured by rubbing his disordered member against 
the jaw-bon: of a saint, when he shall become acquainted with 
the laws of nind, and view the action and re-action of the nerves 
and muscle: in the human constitution to affect each other, will 
laugh at tht saint, and prove to future pilgrims that they may 
save their tme, their money, and their understanding, by giving a 
tenth part d their expences to a surgeon at home, by whom they 
stand a beter chance to be cured than by the saint, for the same 
powers of ‘he imagiuation that can cure can also kill, and the 
priest who attends the shrine will publish its success, and not its 
failures, whieh last most probably exceed a hundred to one the 
cures. 

If in theinvestigation of this Lecture I have made such disco- 
veries in the laws of intellectual power as shall enable mankind to 
diminish the errors of imagination in the moral science by short 
and cautious steps of experience; and if by a profound analysis 
of the nature of the faculty of fancy, as distinct from that of ima- 
giaation, I have subverted its magic empire, and emancipated hu- 
man reason from the thraldom of metaphysics and superstition, I 
shall not envy Hersehell the discovery of a new planet, or Sir 

isaac Newton his laws of light and motion—for I estimate the dis- 
covery of a single new idea in the study of man, or laws of intel- 
lectual power, ‘of niore importance to human interest than all the 
discoveries that ever have been or will be made in the whole 


encyclopedia of science, 
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